INTRODUCTION

write about something. A man of letters may write
about anything. Since literature has no proper subject
matter, Mr. Ransom leans toward the assumption that
the literary critic should disregard all subject matter
as irrelevant to his profession, whereas Mr. Auden, on
the same premise, tends toward the antithetical con-
clusion that no subject matter written is alien to the
literary critic. I am making this opposition too simple
and too extreme, I know; but Mr. Auden and Mr.
Ransom are perfectly able to take care of themselves,
and their two essays illustrate strikingly how diverse are
the opinions on the proper scope of literary criticism.
Mr. Auden, of course, proceeds as an anthropologist,
Mr. Ransom as a philosopher; but the startling point
here is the difference in range between them.

I have no intention of stepping in between the fell-
incensed points of mighty opposites. Though I share
Monsieur Jourdain's delight in listening to disputing
experts, I do not wish to play his role in minimizing
differences of opinion by saying, Vous avez raison tous
deux. Nor do I subscribe to the naive conviction that
criticism would profit if all critics would make up their
minds to believe the same thing, or failing that, would
at least clean up current confusion by jointly defining
their terms and holding to their joint definitions.
Literary criticism would indeed be in a bad way if
some Academie Americaine defined for all time classi-
cism, and tragedy, and realism, and imagination, and